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The  Ojibway  Indian 


By  P.  H.  GODSELL 


When  Champlain  and  the  Puritans 
first  landed  on  the  Atlantic  coast  they 
found  this  country  rather  thickly  popu- 
lated with  various  tribes,  sub-tribes, 
and  bands  of  the  numerous  Algonquin 
family. 

The  Wampanoags,  Narragansetts, 
Nipmunks,  the  Micmacs,  Abenakis,  the 
Montegnais  were  all  branches  of  this 
stock,  speaking  what  was  practically 
the  same  language  though  split  up  into 
innumerable  dialects.  The  Algonquin 
family  was  the  most  numerous  on  the 
continent  of  North  America,  and,  for 
centuries  prior  to  the  coming  of  the 
white  man,  had  been  slowly  spreading 
in  a  northwesterly  direction.  They 
were  a  hunter  race,  living  chiefly  upon 
fish  and  the  meat  of  Bear,  Moose,  and 
other  game  that  was  then  quite  plenti- 
ful, only  a  few  of  the  more  settled 
tribes  of  the  New  England  coast  mak- 
ing any  pretense  of  cultivating  the 
soil,  and  then  raising  only  small  quan- 
tities of  corn  and  maize.  These  In- 
dians, while  never  conspicuous  for 
their  gallantry  or  martial  proclivities 
yet  produced  practically  all  really  great 
chieftains  known  to  the  student  of  In- 
dian history,  notably  King  Philip,  Pon- 
tiac,  and  Tecumseh.  To  a  great  ex- 
tent, however,  their  characteristics 
were  the  result  of  environment.  Two 
branches  of  this  stock,  the  Cheyennes 
and  Blackfeet,  crossing  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  traveling  steadily  westward 
amongst  what  were  mortal  enemies, 
gradually^  changed  from  a  scattered 
race  of  peaceful  fish  eaters,  into  a  war- 
like and  somewhat  better  organized 
band  of  meat  eaters,  living  and  cloth- 
ing themselves  from  the  buffalo. 

The  very  conditions  that  these  peo- 
ple were  forced  into  contact  with,  de- 
veloped in  them  all  the  finer  and  most 
heroic  virtues  that  the  Indian  race  is 
capable  of  attaining,  their  fighting 
days  ending  barely  forty  years   ago. 

The  Ojibway,  however,  faced  very 
different  conditons,  probably  due  to 
some  extent  to  his  dislike  for  warfare, 


,  he  was  driven  by  his  neighbors  into 
the  semi-arctic  wilderness  of  the  north 
where,  living  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
chase  and  net,  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
side in  communities,  as  a  result  of 
which,  the  Ojibway  Nation  was  so  only 
in  name,  as  there  was  no  central  or- 
ganization or  government,  the  tribe  it- 
self being  split  up  into  further  tribes, 
sub-tribes,  bands,  and  finally  families, 
each  band  being  prone  to  look  upon  it- 
self as  a  Nation,  and  to  look  upon  the 
neighboring  band  with  suspicion  and 
aversion.  Almost  every  large  lake  be- 
came the  social  centre  of  one  of  these 
bands,  which,  while  scattered  through 
the  surrounding  forests  during  the 
winter  on  their  individual  hunting 
grounds,  would  ultimately  meet  at  the 
end  of  the  hunting  season  at  the  lake, 
where  they  would  live  in  idleness  and 
plenty  for  the  summer  months,  scat- 
tering again  in  the  fall.  No  attempt 
would  be  made  to  pay  friendly  visits 
to  the  neighboring  hands  but  each 
band  would  hold  aloof  from  the  other. 

The  Eastern  Ojibway,  differed  in 
many  respects  from  his  northern  re- 
latives, as  they  were  always  at  blows 
with  their  Iroquois  enemies.  The 
French  settlement  of  Canada  soon  sup- 
plied them  with  a  market  for  their 
furs,  and  annual  journeys  were  made 
from  the  summer  camps  by  the  more 
progressive  hunters  to  Montreal, 
though  as  often  as  not  these  expedi- 
tions ended  in  disaster,  owing  to  the 
Iroquois  practically  controlling  the 
trade  routes,  and  lying  in  wait  for  the 
Ojibway  fleets. 

As  the  French  strove  to  subjugate 
the  Five  Nations,  they  gradually  pene- 
trated the  interior  and  established 
trading  and  missionary  posts  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Governor  of  Can- 
ada and  the  Jesuit  Mission  at  Michilli- 
mackinac,  and  Detroit,  to  control  the 
trade  of  this  tribe  amongst  others. 

About  the  time  that  the  French  were 
pushing  their  trading  operations  froi 
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established  themselves  in  the  Bay  of 
that  name,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
more  northerly  Ojibways  of  the  Thun- 
der Bay  District  commenced  to  traffic 
with  them,  so  that  while  the  Eastern 
Ojibway  was  making  his  way  with  the 
previous  winter's  catch  of  fur  towards 
Montreal,  the  Thunder  Bay  Ojibways 
were  journeying  to  James  Bay,  where 
they  continued  to  trade  until  the  ad- 
vent of  the  North  West  Company. 

Amongst  a  people  leading  a  hunters' 
life,  a  large  extent  of  territory  is  ne- 
cessary to  support  each  individual,  and 
as  a  result  of  these  conditions,  (as 
previously  mentioned),  the  population 
of  each  band  was  necessarily  widely 
scattered,  each  family  having  its  own 
hunting  grounds,  which  were  handed 
down  through  the  descendants,  each 
family  having  what  was  looked  upon 
as  proprietory  right  to  their  hunting 
grounds  which  was  fully  recognized 
and  faithfully  observed.  Little  social 
development  could  be  expected  under 
these  circumstances,  and  as  to  gov- 
ernment there  was  practically  none, 
each  individual  being  in  the  nature 
of  a  law  unto  himself,  which  disposi- 
tion was  further  fostered  from  in- 
fancy, as  a  child  was  rarely  corrected 
and  almost  never  beaten.  It  would  be 
expected  that  under  the  circumstances 
there  would  be  very  little  harmony  in 
the  life  of  an  Indian  village.  Yet  such 
was  not  the  case,  for  the  Indian  had 
developed  a  religion,  which,  while  not 
very  beautiful,  and  immeasurably  re- 
moved from  the  Indian  religion  as  rep- 
resented by  sentimental  poets  and 
novelists,  yet  served  its  purpose  to  an 
even  greater  extent  than  our  own ;  as 
an  Indian  community  was  usually  most 
peaceful,  and  theft  and  murder  were 
almost  unknown.  The  Ojibway  had 
his  own  code  of  ethics  as  well  as  eti- 
quette, and  was  a  far  closer  observer 
of  both — in  his  way — than  the  white 
man. 

I  will  enlarge  further  in  the  proper 
place  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Ojibway 
religion,  and  the  causes  for  its  close 
observance. 

I  have  remarked  that  there  was 
practically  no  government  to  an  Indian 
community,  and  this  is  so.  There  is 
a  strong  element  of  hero  worship  in 


the  soul  of  an  Indian,  that  permits 
him  to  be  swayed  to  a  surprising  de- 
gree by  one  whom  he  generally  re- 
spects and  admires;  as  a  result,  the 
government  of  these  people,  such  as 
it  was,  was  often  of  a  patriachal  na- 
ture. Usually  there  would  be  at  least 
one  man  in  each  band  who  had  to  a 
*  higher  degree  than  others,  developed 
the  Indian  virtues,  and  of  sufficient 
strength  of  character  to  gain  the  res- 
pect of  the  majority,  in  which  case 
this  man  would  gradually  assume  the 
lead  in  everything  relating  to  their 
every  day  life.  At  the  same  time  he 
could  only  rule  or  sway  his  followers 
as  long  as  he  followed  their  desires, 
any  arbitrary  show  of  power  or  auth- 
ority would  be  immediately  resented. 

In  other  cases  a  man  having  an  un- 
usually large  family  or  large  number 
of  sons  would  be  almost  certain  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  band. 

In  event  of  a  breach  of  the  recog- 
nized moral  laws,  neither  the  chief  nor 
any  other  member  of  the  band  had 
power  or  authority  to  lay  hands  on 
the  culprit,  whose  only  punishment 
was  public  disfavor.  In  event  of  mur- 
der it  would  possibly  become  a  blood 
feud  between  the  two  families  concern- 
ed, though  ocsasionally  a  present  would 
be  accepted  as  suitable  atonement. 

The  Ojibway  religion  is  an  abstract 
thing  and  difficult  to  describe;  the 
religious  beliefs  of  even  the  most  pag- 
an today  have  passed  through  various 
changes  until  it  has  assimilated  some 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic faith. 

It  is  very  much  open  to  question 
if  any  of  the  Algonquin  tribes,  or  in 
fact  any  of  the  tribes  east  of  the  Miss- 
issippi had  a  belief  either  in  a  SUP- 
REME being,  or  a  future  life  prior  to 
the  ministrations  of  the  Jesuits,  near- 
ly 300  years  ago.  This  seems  to  be  at 
odds  with  all  preconceived  ideas  of  the 
Indian  religions,  yet  what  better  auth- 
ority could  one  require  than  the  early 
Jesuit  relations,  Charlivoix,  Brebeuf. 
Parkman,  and  innumerable  recognized 
authorities.  True,  he  had  numerous 
Manitous,  but  most  of  them  needed 
propitiating,  the  idea  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  or  gitche-Manitou,  being  an  in- 
novation of  the  Jesuits,  as  the  nearest 
possible  approach  to  our  Almighty. 
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To  the  Indian  mind,  almost  every- 
thing was  imbued  with  life,  the  trees, 
the  water-falls  and  rapids,  his  canoe, 
the  grasses,  the  sun,  etc.  His  own 
language  yet  implies  it  as  even  the 
verb  has  an  animate  and  inanimate 
form  to  agree  with  the  nouns;  thus  an 
object  such  as  the  sun  being  in  the 
Indian  mind  animate,  requires  an  in- 
animate form  of  the  verb  when  refer- 
ring to  it.  So  also  in  his  own  mind 
he  peoples  the  universe  as  being  alive 
with  different  forms  of  malignant 
Manitous,  Weedigoes,  all  of  whom 
need  propitiating,  some  of  whom  can 
be  bent  to  his  will  in  order  to  do  evil 
unto  others. 

When  a  boy  reached  the  age  of  sev- 
enteen, it  was  customary  for  him  to 
fast  for  a  number  of  days,  then  to  ab- 
sent himself  from  all  his  friends  while 
he  retired  to  a  lonely  part  of  the  for- 
est, built  himself  a  sleeping  stage,  and 
awaited  the  appearance  of  what,  to 
him,  was  to  be  his  guardian  spirit 
through  life,  to  appear  to  him  in  his 
dream.  Inasmuch  as  his  whole  mind 
would  be  preoccupied  with  this  matter 
for  weeks  before  he  undertook  the 
fast,  and  in  the  disordered  condition 
that  it  would  be  in  as  a  result  of  his 
abstinence,  it  would  be  just  a  natural 
sequence  of  events  that  he  would 
dream  of  one  of  the  birds  or  animals 
that  frequented  the  surrounding  for- 
ests. He  would  remain  away  from  his 
father's  wigwam  until  he  dreamed  of 
say  the  Eagle;  then  he  would  return 
home  and  tell  his  father  that  he  had 
dreamed  of  this  bird ;  the  father,  vers- 
ed in  these  matters,  might  decide  that 
the  eagle  was  not  a  satisfactory  guard- 
ian spirit  or  "Po-ar-gun;"  in  which 
case  the  boy  would  return,  still  with- 
out eating  to  dream  of,  say  a  Wolf, 
which,  proving  satisfactory  to  his 
father,  he  would  thereafter  look  upon 
as  bearing  a  strong  protective  influ- 
ence over  him. 

One  of  the  strongest  elements  in  the 
Ojibway's  religion  which  helped  to 
maintain  an  ordered  state  of  affairs, 
was  the  Indians'  fear  of  being  conjur- 
ed by  a  person  whom  he  had  offended. 

Every  Indian  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  was  (and  is  still)  supposed  to 
have  under  his  control  various  evils 
spirits,  or  medicine  in  the  white  man's 


language.  Thus  if  an  Indian  offends 
another  and  becomes  sick  shortly  af- 
terwards, he  will  immediately  cast 
around  in  his  mind  to  see  if  there  is 
any  Indian  he  has  offended,  and  recall- 
ing a  case,  will  be  convinced  with  the 
utmost  sincerity,  that  the  sickness  has 
been  brought  upon  him  through  his 
enemy  employing  his  familiar  spirits 
to  his  own  downfall.  In  other  words 
his  enemy  has  conjured  him,  and  he 
will  either  try  to  placate  this  suppos- 
ed enemy  with  presents,  or  with  his 
friends,  start  a  counter-conjuring  bout 
to  cause  the  sickness  to  return  upon 
the  sender.  This  fear  of  being  con- 
jured is  a  most  potent  thing  in  Indian 
theology,  and  while  tending  to  promote 
an  orderly  condition  of  affairs,  yet  of- 
ten defeats  its  own  object,  as  an  In- 
dian suffering  from  some  disease  will 
be  convinced  that  some  member  of  the 
community  is  responsible  for  his  con- 
dition, thus  causing  an  air  of  general 
suspicion  and  distrust.  Indians  shrewd- 
er than  their  fellows,  play  upon  this 
feeling  by  making  themselves  masters 
of  the  occult  and  thus  imposing  upon 
the  superstitions  of  their  fellows  to 
their  own  advantage,  often  using  pois- 
on known  to  themselves,  to  further 
their  ends;  these  men  being  known  to 
us  as   Medicine  Men. 

One  of  their  favorite  feats  is  to  con- 
sult through  the  spirits  and  foretell  the 
future  by  means  of  the  conjuring- 
lodge  or  "Cheesikan."  The  band  hav- 
ing passed  through  a  period  of  starva- 
tion and  being  still  without  food,  the 
medicine  man  has  decided  to  consult 
the  spirits  as  to  when  and  where  game 
will  be  found  to  relieve  their  destitu- 
tion. Selecting  a  number  of  long  stout 
willow  poles  he  picks  out  a  glade  in 
the  forest  where  he  proceeds  to  erect 
the  medicine  lodge.  A  circle  is  traced 
on  the  ground  about  four  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  at  about  two  feet  distances 
around  this  circle,  the  heavier  end  of 
the  poles  are  sunk  deeply  into  the 
ground,  the  tops  of  opposite  poles  be- 
ing bent  over  until  they  meet  in  the 
centre  where  they  are  tied,  to  add  fur- 
ther solidity  to  the  structure  one  or 
two  hoops  of  green  willow,  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  lodge  itself  are 
bound  tightly  to  the  individual  up- 
rights;   the     whole     framework    being 
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covered  with  bark  and  skins,  present- 
ing the  appearance  of  an  elongated 
bee-hive.  In  the  meantime  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  village  have  all  assembled 
around  the  lodge  half  hidden  in  the 
undergrowth  and  willows.  The  medi- 
cine man,  carrying  perchance,  a  rattle 
in  his  hands,  enters  on  hands  and 
knees  while  his  assistant  squats  out- 
side the  now  closed  door  and  beats 
monotonously  upon  a  drum.  Soon  the 
conjurer  is  heard  loudly  calling  upon 
his  Manitou  for  aid,  his  voice  keeping 
time  to  the  beating  of  the  drum;  loud- 
er and  louder  resounds  the  singing, 
and  louder  still  the  throbbing  accom- 
paniment, until  the  woods  seem  full 
of  uncouth  sounds  and  groans,  while 
the  terrified  audience  crouch  down  in 
their  blankets  and  rabbitskins,  as  the 
lodge  commences  to  sway  to  and  fro, 
as  if  it  also  were  imbued  with  life, 
and  now  all  sound  and  movement 
ceases  ,and  the  inmate  of  the  lodge  is 
heard  consulting  in  an  unknown  lang- 
uage with  the  spirits,  again  the  lodge 
sways  drunkenly  to  and  fro,  again  the 
drum  throbs,  then  once  again  silence. 
A  small  voice  this  time  coming  appar- 
ently from  the  sky  is  heard  in  con- 
verse with  the  conjurer,  still  in  an  un- 
known tongue,  questions  are  apparent- 
ly asked  and  answered,  until  the 
spirit  voice  gradually  dies  away.  Once 
again  the  woods  resound  with  the  un- 
earthly groans  and  cries  accompanied 
by  the  echo  of  the  drum  and  the  song 
of  the  medicine  man,  until  the  lodge 
ceases  to  sway  and  totter  from  side 
to  side,  and  the  conjurer  bathed  in 
perspiration,  staggers  into  the  open, 
and  makes  known  to  the  fearful  crowd 
around  him,  the  intelligence  received 
from  the  spirits  whom  all  heard  him 
converse  with. 

So  much  for  the  Indian's  power  of 
ventriloquism,  yet  even  in  the  Indians' 
theology  there  is  much  that  is  strange 
and  unexplainable  to  the  unbelieving 
white  man. 

Amongst  the  slightly  better  organ- 
ized Ojibways  of  the  South-East,  the 
various  medicine  men  are  all  members 
of  a  grand  medicine  society  known  as 
the  Medwiwin  which  was  a  powerful 
organization  which  largely  controlled 
the  movements  of  the  tribe. 

This  then  constitutes  the  religion  of 


the  Pagan  Ojibway,  who  far  from  wor- 
shipping a  Supreme  Being,  placates 
even  the  spirits  of  the  rapids  with  of- 
ferings of  tobacco  cast  into  the  waters 
and  bears  not  the  slightest  resemb- 
lance to  the  poetical  theology  of  the 
Indian  of  Longfellow  or  Schoolcraft. 

And  now  for  a  glimpse  into  their 
social  life  and  customs.  During  the 
winter  there  was  hardly  any  social  in- 
tercourse, each  wigwam  containing 
one  or  two  families,  being  separated 
from  ten  to  twenty  miles  from  the 
hut  of  their  nearest  neighbor,  in 
periods  of  the  greatest  plenty  when 
one  hunter  would  have  been  lucky 
enough  to  kill  three  or  four  moose,  all 
the  neighbors  would  be  called  upon 
to  share  the  spoils.  Then  would  follow 
a  successive  round  of  days  and  nights 
of  continual  feasting  and  eating,  and 
all  would  be  hilarity,  while  the  hunt- 
ers lolled  around  the  wigwam  in  some- 
what inelegant  positions,  smoking 
their  small  stone  headed  pipes  and 
bantering  one  another  with  (unseem- 
ly)  endless  jests  and  stories. 

Tiring  of  this  means  of  recreation, 
one  of  the  Indians  after  warming  a 
tambourine  shaped  drum  at  the  fire, 
and  after  one  or  two  preliminary  taps. 
would  commence  lujribously  singing, 
while  all  accompany  the  time  of  the 
drum  with  the  swinging  of  their 
shoulders,  the  singer  interspersing  his 
song  with  occasional  witticisms  which 
would  never  fail  to  evoke  roars  of 
laughter. 

The  last  bone  having  been  scraped 
the  guests  would  return  to  their 
homes,  probably  with  the  knowledge 
that  they  would  not  have  another  meal 
until  they  were  successful  in  snaring 
some  rabbits,  or  shooting  some  game. 
Amongst  the  Ojibways  the  work  was 
evenly  divided  amongst  the  men  and 
women.  As  amongst  ourselves  the 
man  supplied  the  food  while  the  wo- 
man attended  to  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments, which  meant  visiting  the  rabbit 
snares  and  fish  nets  and  cutting  fire- 
wood and  boughs  to  carpet  the  wig- 
wam, carrying  the  water,  attending  to 
the  cooking — not  a  particularly  oner- 
ous occupation — and  making  and  man- 
ufacturing rabbit-skin  robes  and 
clothing,  mending  her  hunter's  mocca- 
sins and  lacing  his  snow-shoes.  When 
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travelling  she  would  undoubtedly  car- 
ry the  greater  part  of  her  home  and 
household  furniture  upon  her  back, 
but  then  she  had  a  broad  and  well  de- 
veloped back,  and  her  lord  and  mas- 
ter was  probably  a  mile  in  advance  in 
pursuit  of  game  with  which  to  fur- 
nish the  next  meal. 

(It  was  the  custom  when  a  girl 
reached  puberty  to  provide  her  with 
an  individual  platter,  spoon,  knife,  and 
drinking  utensil,  and  to  compel  her 
to  live  entirely  alone  and  in  seclusion 
on  some  rocky  promontory,  or  cave 
in  the  woods,  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
her  return  to  the  band  being  the  sig- 
nal that  she  was  in  the  matrimonial 
market) . 

Amongst  a  people  so  wayward  even 
from  infancy,  and  never  corrected,  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  they 
would  develop  a  strict  moral  code. 
They  were  an  elemental  people  and 
swayed  almost  wholly  by  their  desires, 
and  needless  to  say  there  flwas  no 
double  code  of  moral  ethics,  hence  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  was  one  of  very 
considerable  license;  in  many  cases 
a  more  attractive  girl  contracting 
what  may  be  termed  two  or  three  ex- 
perimental marriages  before  she  fin- 
ally settled  down  to  a  life  and  old  age 
of  drudgery.  Poligamy  was  and  still 
is  practiced,  though  only  the  more 
capable  hunters  were  able  to  adorn 
their  wigwams  with  more  than  one  or 
two  of  the  "fair  sex." 

The  marriage  ceremony  was  not  at 
all  imposing  and  usually  constituted 
of  a  present  or  presents  to  the  par- 
ents or  brothers  of  the  girl  followed 
possibly  by  a  feast  and  a  dance  around 
the  inside  of  a  specially  prepared 
elongated  wigwam  having  a  fire  at 
both  ends,  the  orchestra  being  com- 
posed of  three  or  four  howling  hunters 
beating  upon  tom-toms. 

Each  band  of  Ojibways  is  split  up 
into  clans,  though  little  recognition 
is  given  to  these  by  the  Northern 
Ojibway;  the  clans  are  characterized 
by  animal  totemic  names,  such  as  the 
Loon,  Kingfisher,  Beaver,  etc.,  des- 
cent being  reckoned  by  the  father, 
amongst  the  Southern  Ojibways 
nearer  the  source  of  culture,  marriage 
having  to  take  place  outside  the  clan, 
in   other  words   a  man   with   a   Loon 


totem  could  not  marry  a  girl  of  a 
Loon  totem,  but  a  woman  of  another 
clan,  a  Kingfisher  or  Beaver  for  in- 
stance. The  idea  of  avoiding  close 
marriage  appears  to  be  the  real  basis 
for  clan  exogamy.  The  Totem 
(Ndo'dem)  seems  to  be  regarded  as  an 
emblem  which  designates  the  group 
and  of  which  members  have  the  same 
pride  as  the  British  of  the  Lion,  and 
the  Americans  of  the  Eagle.  The  to- 
temic nickname  probably  originated 
from  the  abundance  of  some  partic- 
ular class  of  animal  in  the  old  hunting 
territories  which  later  became  a  mark 
of  identity  for  the  proprietors. 

The  totemic  system,  however,  only 
seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  dev- 
eloped amongst  the  Iroquois,  where 
it  being  properly  observed,  prevented 
intermarriage,  and  helped  to  hold  the 
organization  together,  making  the 
Federation  of  the  Five  Nations  a  real 
and  lasting  thing. 

The  marriage  ties  could  be  dissolved 
with  as  much  ease  and  even  less  cere- 
mony than  they  were  consumated. 

Love  charms  and  love  medicine 
were  used  by  the  younger  people  in 
cases  of  unsuccessful  love-making. 

Much  has  been  written  and  credu- 
lously believed  of  the  Indian  character, 
a  counterfeit  image  has  been  tricked 
out  which  might  seek  in  vain  for  its 
likeness  anywhere  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

The  shadows  of  his  wilderness  home 
and  his  own  stoical  reserve,  in  the 
presence  of  a  stranger  has  made  the 
Indian  a  mystery  and  surrounded  him 
with  a  glamour  of  romance. 

The  Indian  character  is  a  mass  of 
contradictions.  At  once  proud  and  dis- 
tant, yet  at  the  same  time  he  will  beg 
for  a  drink  of  whiskey  or  receive  with 
every  mark  of  pleasure  the  leavings 
of  a  meal  handed  him  by  a  traveller. 

The  inordinate  pride  of  an  Indian 
sets  language  at  defiance  and  he  hates 
the  very  thought  of  coercion,  a  wild 
love  of  liberty  and  intolerance  of  con- 
trol are  the  basis  of  his  character. 

He  throws  over  all  feelings  a  veil 
of  iron  self-control  in  the  presence  of 
strangers,  yet  around  his  own  camp- 
fire  this  reserve  is  to  a  large  extent 
discarded  like  a  mask. 

He  does  not  desire  to  learn  the  arts 
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of  civilization,  yet  the  stern  unchang- 
ing features  of  his  mind  cannot  but 
excite  one's  admiration  from  their 
very  immutability. 

I  have  remarked  earlier  in  this  dis- 
course, that  the  Ojibways  were  not  a 
fighting  nation,  yet  even  so  they  were 
forced  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of 
fighting  to  hold  the  sterile  arctic 
wilderness  that  was  their  home.  From 
the  earliest  times  the  Eastern  Ojib- 
ways was  at  blows  with  the  Iroquois, 
who  every  spring  without  fail  as  soon 
as  the  rivers  opened  up,  sent  out  their 
raiders. 

These  untiring  warriors  whose  vil- 
lages and  hunting  grounds  were  with- 
in the  present  state  of  New  York,  and 
who  in  their  palmiest  days,  probably 
did  not  exceed  two  thousand  war- 
riors, covered  one-third  of  the  contin- 
ent of  North  America  with  their  war 
parties,  so  that  the  Ojibway,  placed  as 
he  was,  could  not  expect  to  avoid  con- 
flict with  them.  Amongst  the  Long 
Lake  Band  of  Ojibways,  living  barely 
two  hundred  miles  from  Port  Arthur, 
the  older  men  still  have  vivid  recol- 
lections of  stories  handed  down  from 
father  to  son  of  the  incursion  of  these 
vindictive  warriors,  and  point  out  to 
this  day  islands  and  points  from  which 
the  Iroquois  pounced  on  them  as  they 
paddled  by  in  their  canoes;  or  where 
they  in  turn  surprised  ambushed 
bands  of  Five  Nation  warriors.  Again 
their  traditions  tell  of  their  long  sum- 
mer trips  with  furs  by  canoe  to  Mon- 
treal, prior  to  their  having  dealings 
with  the  North  West  and  Hudson's  Bay 
companies,  of  their  being  pounced 
upon  by  the  Iroquois  whom  they  al- 
most always  defeated  (sic),  and  of  the 
Iroquois  devouring  the  prisoners,  a 
practise  which  it  is  known  the  Iro- 
quois at  one  time  resorted  to.  So 
that  even  the  most  inland  of  the  Ojib- 
way could  never  feel  absolutely  se- 
cure from  the  incursion  of  enemies. 
At  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  the 
Assinaboins,  a  branch  of  the*  warlike 
Sioux,  occupied  the  country  extending 
westward  from  the  head  of  Lake  Sup- 
erior. Gradually  the  western  Ojibways 
drove  the  Assinaboins  westward  onto 
the  Manitoba  plains  while  they  in  their 
turn  held  the  country  that  they  had 
dispossessed     their     enemies    of   until 


they  finally  extended  their  territory 
as  far  west  as  the  Turtle  Mountains. 
Evidence  is  seen  to  this  day  of  the 
effect  of  the  continuous  contact  with 
enemies  of  the  Western  Ojibways. 
who  are  even  yet  intractable,  naughty, 
and  of  a  troublesome  and  vindictive 
nature.  I  am  referring  to  the  Indians 
of  the  Rainy  River  district  west.  The 
Northern  Ojibway  remain  a  quiet, 
pleasure  loving  and  tractable  people. 

The  Ojibway  first  came  into  histori- 
cal prominence  in  the  Indian  War  that 
followed  the  conquest  of  the  French 
on  Canada  and  the  occupation  by  the 
British  of  the  chain  of  frontier  posts. 

Repelled  by  the  haughty  and  arro- 
gant attitude  of  the  British  and  inspir- 
ed by  Pontiac  (whose  mother  was  an 
Ojibway  and  father  an  Ottawa),  the 
associated  Ojibway,  Ottawa  and  Pot- 
tawatomie tribes  in  June  1763,  simul- 
taneously fell  upon  the  chain  of  fron- 
tier posts  connecting  the  West  with 
the  East,  St.  Joseph,  Ouiatenon, 
Green  Bay,  Michillimackinac,  Detroit. 
Niagara,  Presque  Isle,  Le  Beeuf,  Ver- 
nango,  and  Fort  Pitt,  were  all  attacked 
and  all  fell  with  the  exception  of  Fort 
Pitt  and  Detroit.  Detroit  was  then 
surrounded  by  the  bands  of  hostile 
Indians  who  laid  siege  to  the  fort  for 
a  year  and  a  half.  Peace  finally  being 
concluded  at  Fort  Quiatenon  with 
George  Croghon,  Sir  William  John- 
son's representative  on  August  27th. 
1764.  This  was  one  of  the  most  des- 
tructive of  wars  between  the  white 
and  Indian  races,  as  the  temporary 
success  that  Pontiac  met  with  caused 
most  of  the  southern  tribes  of  the 
Ohio  to  join  his  standard,  even  the 
Iroquois  showing  a  strong  disposition 
to  swing  over  from  their  allegiance 
with  the  British,  to  the  side  of  their 
erstwhile  Indian  enemies;  only  the 
strong  controlling  influence  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  the  first  appointed  In- 
dian Agent,  succeeded  in  preventing 
them  from  doing  so. 

Pontiac  himself  was  murdered  by  a 
Kaskakia  Indian  at  the  instigation  of 
an  English  trader  named  Williamson 
at  St.  Louis  two  years  after  his  de- 
feat. 

The  Ojibway  again  fought  in  1812, 
but  this  time  on  the  side  of  the  Brit- 
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ish  under  Brock  and  that  renowned 
Shawance  chieftain,  Tecumseh. 

Not  again  until  1914  did  the  Ojib- 
way  appear  upon  the  page  of  history, 
this  time,  again  in  arms,  fighting  on 
foreign  soil  amongst  strangers  against 
the  unspeakable  Hun,  to  uphold  the 
allied  cause  and  our  own  civilization. 

And  now  to  return  to  the  everyday 
life  of  the  Indian. 

A  little  over  a  hundred  years  ago 
the  North  West  Company,  operating 
from  Montreal,  gradually  extended  its 
fur  trading  operations  via  Fort  Wil- 
liam, to  the  plains  and  forests  of 
Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan,  thus  cut- 
ting off  a  lot  of  the  Indian  trade  from 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  who  still 
remained  slumbering  around  the  Bay. 
The  effect  of  the  inroads  of  the  North 
West  Company  was  immediately  felt, 
and  then  at  last,  though  not  before  be- 
ing forced  to  do  so,  this  company 
awoke  and  commenced  feverishly 
pushing  its  posts  and  outposts  inland 
all  along  the  large  rivers  and  streams, 
until  Northern  and  Western  Canada 
from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  was  dotted  with  these 
posts.  The  company  and  the  North 
West  amalgamating,  placed  practical- 
ly all  the  Indians  in  Canada  with  a 
well  outfitted  trading  post  within  a 
few  days'  paddle  of  their  wigwams. 
These  posts  were  generally  situated 
on  the  large  lakes  which  were  the 
headquarters  of  the  different  bands. 
Brigades  of  canoes  and  boats  manned 
by  Indian  and  French  voyageurs  made 
yearly  trips  with  the  season's  returns 
of  furs  to  the  company's  depots,  re- 
turning with  the  season's  trading 
goods. 

This,  then,  brings  us  to  the  present 
day. 

Every  year  in  the  early  fall,  all  the 
Indians  of  each  band  will  assemble 
about  the  same  time  at  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  post  on  the  lake 
which  happens  to  be  the  headquarters 
of  the  band,  where  erecting  their  can- 
vas tents  and  birch-bark  wigwams, 
they  will  remain,  each  hunter  waiting 
his  turn  to  receive  his  fall  outfit  or 
advances. 

Each  individual  Indian  is  known  to 
the  trader,  his  capability  as  a  hunter, 
his    reliability   in    the    matter   of   pay- 


ment of  goods  advanced  him  on  cred- 
it, the  size  and  requirements  of  his 
family,  and  the  length  of  time  that 
will  expire  before  he  will  be  able  to 
bring  in  furs  to  trade.  On  the  above 
basis,  the  trader  will  advance  him 
goods  on  credit,  amounting  probably 
to  from  $100.00  to  $300.00;  in  this  man- 
ner every  Indian  receives  an  outfit  of 
food,  warm  clothing,  traps,  blankets, 
etc.,  after  which  the  wigwams  and 
tents,  dogs,  squaws,  blankets,  and 
greasy  children  are  all  bundled  into 
the  small  birch  canoe,  and  the  differ- 
ent bands  and  families  commence 
their  four  to  ten  days'  journey  to  their 
individual  hunting  grounds. 

The  number  of  canoes  soon 
dwindles  as  some  of  them  turn  up  the 
different  streams  and  rivers,  until  one 
or  two  are  left  and  then  these  too  ar- 
rive at  their  destination.  On  the  north 
shore  of  a  small  but  deep  lake,  well 
stocked  with  fish,  the  wigwam  is  re- 
erected,  nets  are  set  in  the  lake,  rab- 
bit snares  in  the  woods ;  and  prepara- 
tions are  made  for  the  winter.  Soon 
the  surface  of  the  lake  is  frozen  thick, 
and  the  whole  surrounding  landscape 
is  covered  in  a  deep  mantle  of  white, 
a  barely  perceptable  white  feather  of 
smoke  against  the  still  blue  sky  mark- 
ing the  location  of  the  wigwam.  For 
days  at  a  time  the  Indian  hunter,  ac- 
companied by  his  son,  traverse  the 
woods  north  and  south,  east  and  west, 
looking  for  signs,  setting  their  traps 
and  deadfalls,  skinning  the  fur-bear- 
ing animals  that  he  occasionally  finds 
in  his  trap.  At  last  he  kills  two  moose, 
so  decides  to  return  to  his  wigwam, 
where  arriving  he  makes  known  the 
good  news.  The  moose  are  heavier 
than  his  house  and  household  equip- 
ment, so  he  decides  to  move  to  the 
spot  where  the  slaughtered  moose  lie. 
The  wigwam  is  soon  taken  down  and 
the  goods  being  packed  on  toboggans 
and  on  the  backs  of  his  wife  and 
daughter,  they  proceed  on  their  way 
and  have  soon  re-established  them- 
selves on  a  small  stream  close  to 
where  the  carcasses  lay. 

The  night  has  just  fallen,  and  the 
inside  of  the  bark  wigwam  is  suf- 
fused with  a  ruddy  glow  from  the 
Bright  fire  burning  in  the  centre;  sud- 
denly the  dogs  commence  to  bark,  all 
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listen,  and  then  they  hear  the  distant 
tinkle  of  bells— welcome  sounds — 
these  must  be  the  dog-teams  from  the 
post  with  food  and  trading  supplies. 
The  sound  comes  closer  and  out  of  the 
darkness  a  long  black  snake-like 
shadow  emerges,  followed  by  another, 
they  are  dog  teams  sure  enough,  and 
the  arriving  dogs  scenting  their  fel- 
lows suddenly  go  crazy  as  giving 
tongue  to  a  medley  of  barks  and  cries 
they  rush  for  the  wigwam  and  pounce 
upon  the  Indian  dogs,  who,  however, 
quickly  elude  them. 

Soon  the  dogs  are  chained,  the  to- 
boggans unpacked  and  stood  against 
adjourning  trees,  and  the  goods  car- 
ried into  the  wigwam.  The  two  Indian 
dog-drivers  and  the  trail  breaker  enter 
the  wigwam,  and  after  shaking  hands 
with  the  inmates  squat  cross-legged  on 
the  carpet  of  evergreen  boughs  which 
covers  the  floor  qf  the  lodge.  A  gift 
of  flour,  pork,  tobacco,  tea  and  sugar, 
is  given  to  the  hunter  by  the  Indian 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  trading  expe- 
dition, and  all  proceed  to  smoke  while 
the  squaws  engage  themselves  in  pre- 
paring food  for  themselves  and  their 
guests.  Soon  all  the  male  inmates  are 
busy  discussing  a  meal  of  moose-meat, 
fish,  and  bannock,  accompanied  by 
copious  draughts  of  steaming  tea; 
while  the  women  folk,  as  etiquette  de- 
mands, await  their  turn  to  eat,  until 
after  the  men  have  completed  their 
repast,  each  Indian  making  it  a  point 
to  eat  absolutely  the  whole  of  the  gen- 
erous helping  given  him. 

Everyone  has  eaten,  the  guide  pro- 
ceeds to  build  a  fire  outside,  and  to 
cook  feed  for  the  dogs,  while  the  In- 
dian trader  opens  up  his  goods  on  the 
floor  of  the  wigwam.  The  hunters 
produce  their  furs,  which  are  valued 
by  the  trader,  who  after  collecting  a 
portion  of  the  advances  given  these 
Indians  in  the  fall,  then  permits  them 
to  barter  the  balance  still  coming  to 
them. 

The  trading  operations  having  been 
concluded,  the  dogs  fed,  and  current 
topics  of  interest  having  been  discuss- 
ed, all  roll  themselves  up  in  their  rab- 
bit-skin robes  with  their  feet  towards 
the  fireplace  and  are  soon  wrapped 
in  slumber.  . 

Before  daylight  all  are  awake,  and 


in  a  short  time  food  has  been  par- 
taken of,  the  toboggans  are  loaded, 
the  dogs  harnessed,  and  slipping  their 
feet  into  their  snow-shoes,  the  drivers 
with  their  teams  depart,  following 
the  trail  of  the  guide,  for  the  next  In- 
dian camp,  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  away. 

Spring  at  last  arrives,  and  the  hunt- 
er and  his  family  again  move  to  the 
narrows  in  a  lake  where  two  other 
families  are  also  camped. 

Owing  to  the  current  here,  the  ice 
soon  disappears,  and  soon  are  heard 
the  cries  of  the  ducks,  geese  and 
other  wild-fowl,  speeding  north.  Fre- 
quently they  alight  on  this  stretch  of 
open  water,  and  as  surely  a  number 
of  them  fall  to  the  guns  of  the  alert 
O  jib  ways.  Finally  the  lakes,  creeks 
and  rivers  are  all  open,  and  snow  and 
ice  are  almost  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Some  of  the  hunters  are  busy  building 
themselves  new  canoes,  and  others  in 
their  birch  barks,  scour  the  surround- 
ing lakes  and  streams.  Game  and 
wild-fowl  are  plentiful,  and  muskrats 
are  killed  in  profusion  along  the 
grassy  creeks;  now  an  otter;  now  a 
beaver  falls  to  their  guns;  and  not  in- 
frequently a  lean  black  bear  adds  to 
their  accumulating  store  of  pelts. 

Wabigona  Gisis— the  month  of  June 
— arriving,  the  hunting  season  being 
over,  preparations  for  a  visit  to  the 
post  are  made,  and  in  a  short  time  all 
embark,  their  canoes  well  loaded  with 
the  proceeds  of  their  spring  hunts. 
Camping  at  night  on  the  shore  of  a 
lake  or  river  and  setting  their  fish 
nets,  the  journey  is  slowly  accom- 
plished, but  at  last  debouching  from 
the  mouth  of  a  river,  they  see  on  a 
rocky  promontory  across  the  lake  the 
whitewashed  buildings  of  the  post. 
Each  family  have  their  regular  camp- 
ing ground  not  far  from  the  post,  and 
here  once  more  the  tents  and  wig- 
wams are  erected.  Soon  the  wigwam 
is  filled  with  visiting  friends  and  rela- 
tives who  have  arrived  earlier  and 
who  are  camped  a  short  distance 
away. 

The  next  day  the  hunters  accom- 
panied by  their  families  repair  to  the 
trading  post,  where  they  are  all  made 
welcome  and  presented  with  tobacco, 
flour  and  tea.    The  furs  are  produced 
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valued  by  the  trader,  debts  are  paid 
and  then  follows  an  orgy  of  shopping; 
the  hunters,  squaws  and  children  all 
take  their  turn  at  trading,  until  the 
furs  have  been  bartered  in  their  en- 
tirety. The  store  is  full  of  Indians  of 
both  sexes  and  all  sizes,  some  stand- 
ing and  many  squatting  on  the  floor 
smoking.  The  store  is  a  general  meet- 
ing place  where  new  arrivals  greet 
friends  whom  they  last  saw  nine 
months  before.  This  is  the  great  so- 
cial event  of  the  year,  and  every  few 
hours  canoes  of  Indians  are  espied 
crossing  the  lake,  some  coming  to  the 
post,  others  to  their  camping  grounds, 
first  to  erect  their  dwellings.  Here  the 
Indians  all  remain  the  greater  part  of 
the  summer,  fishing  and  hunting 
moose  for  a  subsistance.  The  next 
great  event  of  the  summer  is  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Indian  Agent,  to  pay  the 
treaty  money,  when  the  women  and 
children  in  the  glory  of  their  recently 
purchased,  and  somewhat  gaudy  ap- 
parel each  receive  at  his  hands,  their 
annual  payment  of  four  dollars  per 
head. 

The  arrival  of  the  Agent  is  received 
with  numerous  and  intermittent  vol- 
leys of  gun-fire  by  the  Indians,  and 
from  then  on  until  his  departure, 
dances  and  feasting  are  the  order  of 
the  day. 

Soon  fall  comes  around  again,  and 
once  more  the  Indian  receives  his  out- 
fit from  the  trader  and  returns  to  his 
distant  hunting  ground. 


The  Indian  of  today,  clad  in  the 
nondescript  graments  of  the  whites,  is 
an  Indian  yet  at  heart,  yet  shorn  of  all 
that  is  picturesque  which  made  him  so 
interesting. 

The  effects  of  civilization  appear 
differently  in  the  various  bands.  Most 
of  the  old  customs  are  gradually  break- 
ing down,  yet  the  most  devout  Indian 
Catholic  believes  in  his  heart  in  witch- 
craft and  the  power  of  a  man  he  in- 
jures, to  do  him  evil. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is 
peculiarly  suitable  to  his  tempera- 
ment, as  very  wisely  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  permit  him  to  remain  as  his 
forefather  was;  a  child  of  nature,  and 
do  not  attempt  to  civilize  him  beyond 
a  certain  point. 

Education  beyond  a  certain  point, 
seems  harmful  rather  than  otherwise, 
though  a  mild  course  of  education  is 
helpful  in  teaching  him  personal  clean- 
liness, and  also  to  read  and  write  in 
his  own  language.  A  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  is  also  becoming 
more  necessary  to  the  Northern  In- 
dian as  civilization  encroaches,  in  en- 
abling him  to,  when  necessary,  work 
on  the  railroads  and  to  engage  in  guid- 
ing tourists. 

Beyond  this  the  Ojibway  Indian 
does  not  require  training,  as  even 
though  his  mind  were  further  develop- 
ed, he  would  have  few  opportunities  of 
employing  his  knowledge. 
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